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FOREWORD 
Earl C. Kelley 


There are few in American education, teacher or admin- 
istrator, who would not agree on certain values as worthy 
purposes for education. We would all agree that we want 
people to learn how to live in a democracy, to assume re- 
sponsibility, and to develop into good citizens. 

We have accepted democracy as our way of life. We are 
surer than ever, now, that this is the way we want to live. 
Our republic was founded on the tenets of democracy, but 
we know now better than we have ever known how impor- 
tant it is to preserve democracy. We know this because of 
what we have seen in human degradation in the functioning 
of totalitarian governments during the past twenty years. 

We want to teach our youth responsibility because de- 
mocracy will perish unless someone assumes responsibility 
for it. That “someone” must be the younger generation. It 
is much more difficult now to teach young people responsi- 
bility than it formerly was, because most of our homes are 
now urban. The urban home lacks the opportunities for 
youth to assume responsibilities which used to be so common 
in the rural home. The burden has thus shifted from the 
home to the school. 

We want our young people to be good citizens because if 
they are not, our democracy, our economy, and even our 
safety will be in jeopardy. 


Copyright 1950, by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 
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Most of us, but probably not all of us, would agree that 
the best way to teach these values is to give young people a 
chance to practise them. We learn democracy by living dem- 
ocratically. We learn to assume responsibility by having 
some to assume. We learn citizenship by being functioning 
citizens. 

We have a difficult time in our schools in devising expe- 
riences which will provide these opportunities in a function- 
al way. We could do more than we do, but the very nature 
of the institution sets difficulties and limitations. 

Our schools are often built on very limited space, in 
crowded urban centers. What little spaces there are usually 
have “Keep off the grass” signs on them. The buildings 
themselves, except the most modern ones, are built to 
turn attention inward, so that youth will not be diverted 
from their books. The windows are built high purposely, so 
that children can be kept unaware of the world all about 
them. 

Our schools are too crowded. We need twice as many 
rooms and teachers as we now have in this country if we are 
to be able to do the job we now know we should do. It is pos- 
sible to live democratically to a degree in any situation, but 
the larger the classes and the more crowded the classrooms 
the more difficult it becomes. 

The children are with us only thirty hours out of one 
hundred sixty-eight each week. Many of the opportunities 
for assuming responsibility naturally lie outside that time. 
The problems of preparing food, washing dishes, sleeping, 
recreation, fall mostly outside our thirty hours. 

Then we have our own selves to contend with. Most of us 
were reared in the autocratic tradition, and ourselves lack 
skill in democratic techniques of living with others. We 
have inherited a curriculum which no longer serves us in 
meeting our new demands, but we are habituated to it, and 
feel insecure out of it. Some of us have developed an un- 
reasoned idolatry toward it. This all adds up to an arthritic 
condition above the neck, which hampers and reduces our 
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mobility in the face of changing needs and conditions. 

The school camping movement offers us an opportunity 
to teach democracy, responsibility and citizenship in the 
best setting which has so far been devised. The young peo- 
ple are in a camp situation on school time, under the guid- 
ance of teachers, and therefore it is an integral part of the 
curriculum. Here children have an opportunity to do useful 
things together. They do their own planning, make their 
own rules, share in the necessary work, and play together. 
Each individual has to make his own way with his peers. 
Each has to meet his obligations and responsibilities if he is 
to retain his status. For what he shirks, his peers will have 
to do. 

Recently I visited a camp in Michigan where about one 
hundred high school boys and girls were spending a week. 
I accompanied one of the groups as it went about its day’s 
business. In the forenoon we planted trees under the guid- 
ance of conservation officials. In the afternoon we did a 
project in fish conservation. At noon we ate lunch together. 
I saw young people working together in complete harmony. 
There was sharing of duties and responsibilities. We sat to- 
gether at the close of the day for an evaluation session, 
where the young people discussed what they had seen and 
done, and talked about how well each had done his part. 
Isaw no misconduct, and no shirking. One of the best parts 
of it was the complete delight of the teachers present. This 
was teaching as it might be, and they were thrilled with 
their work. The relations between the teachers and students 
were such as I have seldom seen in a school. 

This was a natural functioning of democracy, under gen- 
uine conditions. Rights and responsibilities go hand in hand, 
without arbiter. To plant a tree is a worthy task, for a tree 
is an addition to the good earth, but far more valuable than 
the growth of the tree is the growth of the youth who co- 
operatively do the planting. 

School camping, if we can do enough of it, may be an an- 
swer to the youth problem. We might not have so many 
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delinquents if we had sufficient opportunity for youth to 
engage in wholesome work, where they can learn to value 
their status with others. 

During the thirties, when we thought we had no money, 
we built many camps, and transported our youth hundreds 
of miles as an answer to the youth problem, which, partly 


because of the shortcomings of our schools, was very acute, : 
It seems logical, in better times, to furnish this opportunity Ff 
near home, and in the hands of the people best qualified to J 


guide the learning experiences into educative channels. 


We who work in schools and who are responsible for the § 
quality of living available to our youth should hail this [ 
movement. We should make every effort our strength al- § 
lows to further and augment it. We should see it as curri- [ 
culum, with values almost inaccessible to the teacher and F 


students in a classroom. We should work hard at it now, 
to gain the facilities, skills, and public confidence needed 
when other methods of educating our youth will be pro- 
posed. We have much to do, and we may have little time. 





Earl C. Kelley is Professor of Secondary Education at Wayne University. 


WHY A SCHOOL CAMPING PROGRAM 
Jay B. Nash 


The hopes of all democracy rest on a program of educa- ’ 
tion designed to develop healthy, vocationally and recrea- [ 
tionally skillful and self-disciplined individuals who go out 
to meet life with some degree of scintillation and en- | 


thusiasm. 


History has placed education on a pedestal. The educated : 


man was a performer, a doer; in fact he was an artist. The 
good citizen was one who could achieve in philosophy, mu- 
sic, architecture, drama, arts and crafts or in throwing the 
discus. To be educated, in reality to be good, one must ap 
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proach perfection in performance. Education was a doing 
process and was for use. 

The men who laid the foundation for democracy placed 
their hopes on universal education. Horace Mann and 
Benjamin Franklin predicted an enlightened, enthusiastic 
citizenry in which crime and delinquency would be eliminat- 
ed when all men could read and write. With these tools man 
could dig into the educational treasures of the past and be- 
come a useful, happy citizen. 

The democratic-educational train jumped the track some- 
where along the line. Perhaps it was weighted down with 
mere numbers; perhaps educational objectives were inter- 
preted in terms of the professions and the white-collar 
class; perhaps college entrance requirements were the road 
block; perhaps the means of education were confused with 
its outcomes in full living; perhaps the teachers lost faith or 
just got tired. At any rate, in the minds of too many, educa- 
tion became synonymous with that which went on in the 
school room and with poor teaching—the J tell you—~vyou tell 
me method. Too many teachers and parents call this kind of 
education “sticking to fundamentals” and they are the ones 
who resist to the death what they term the frills of educa- 
tion—music, drama, industrial arts, home economics, health 
and physical education. They contend that this type of edu- 
cation means “training the mind” as opposed to that which 
makes use of forums, audio-visual aids, self-government, 
vocational guidance and recreation. 

This type of education leaves the masses, victims of the 
worst phases of modern society. Those who resist crime 
turn to the radio, motion pictures, television and spectator 
sports. We are in the gladiatorial epic of Rome, ripe for a 
fall, not from enemies without but from an unmotivated, 
unskilled, bored disillusioned citizenry. If education cannot 
meet this crisis, no other social agency can be expected to fill 
the gap. 

With few exceptions children are being crowded into a 
college preparatory program; yet out of our sixty million 
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workers only about six percent will find positions in the pro- 
fessional or even the semi-professional group and about 
half of these are teachers, nurses and hospital workers. Al- 
most fifty percent of the entering high school group drop 
out before graduation day because of boredom, frustration 
and a complete lack of interest. Any kind of work seems 
more attractive to these drop outs than does the free educa- 
tion provided by the community at tremendous sacrifice, 
What would Jefferson and Lincoln have thought of our 
compulsory education? 


School camping represents one of the most hopeful signs | 


of the day. It offers an opportunity for children to get out 
of the classroom and to place their feet firmly on the earth. 
It exposes them to a whole cross section of educational re- 
sources about which many school books are written. The 
roots of the camping movement go far back into history. 
A Greek philosopher suggested a vacation period for the 
children so that they might acquire some education. David 


Starr Jordan sent his pupils to study, “grasshopper,” rather [ 


than to read about it in books. Grundtvig, the Danish poet, 


statesman and divine, shocked the traditional society in the | 
Scandinavian countries in the eighteenth century by urging [ 


the establishment of Folk Schools and Peoples Colleges and 


incurred the disfavor of the church and the school. The f 


whole Folk School movement was “a learning for living” 
which laid the foundation for the cooperative movement. 


The Day Camp. The day camp, a continuation of the . 
summer playground, offers opportunities for field trips, ex- | 


cursions and outings to thousands of children who could not 


otherwise leave the crowded city areas for the summer. Vis- | 
its can be made to historical sites, industrial plants, civic | 
projects and county and state parks. Programs planned with | 
the children will widen the interest range of each and every | 
boy and girl. The day camp can be made to contribute to an | 


education that is real. 
The Summer Camp. The summer vacation period is a 
pattern of rural life — a time when children could help on 
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the farm. With the growth of the city and the passing of 
meaningful summer school vacations the private camp de- 
veloped for the well-to-do, and fresh air camps were organ- 
ized for the poor. Now on a pattern which has already 
become familiar, the school-community camp as an instru- 
ment of democracy offers camping opportunities for all, 
regardless of race, religion, creed, social or economic status. 
The Elementary School Resident Camp. The year-round 
school community camp represents a sharp point of depar- 
ture from former school or camp procedures. It recognizes 
that some learning experiences in the school curriculum can 
best be carried on in the out-of-doors, particularly the camp. 
This great laboratory was here before schools and, today, 
school books are written about it. Why not let the children 
experience it firsthand? This type of camp gives the teacher 
and children an opportunity to move out into the open and 
to learn from doing. Experiences in camp do not usually in- 
clude formalized exercises in spelling, reading, writing and 
arithmetic but they will definitely motivate the “3 R,” proc- 
esses. The advantages of the year-round camp are numer- 
ous — children and teachers have a chance to know each 
other better. There is an opportunity for group living. 
There is an opportunity to acquire experience. Years ago 


Luther Burbank remarked: “Every child should have mud pies, 
grasshoppers, water-bugs, tadpoles, frogs, mud-turtles, elderberries, 
wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, brooks to wade in, 
water-lilies, woodchucks, bats, bees, butterflies, various animals to 
pet, hay fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries 
and hornets; and any child who has been deprived of these has been 
deprived of the best part of his education.” 


The teacher must occupy a central position in the school 
camp program. She is the one who motivates the camp ex- 
perience through classroom procedures before the group 
goes out into the open. She occupies a key personal relation- 
ship position in the camp and relates the camp experience to 
a whole cross section of the school curriculum on the return 
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to the classrocra. She literally becomes the “Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log.’”’ Teachers are human as well as chil- 
dren. Camp experience is the time for both of them to find 
that out. 

The Older Youth Camp. Camping for older youth — boys 
and girls together reflects in a sense the climax of camping 
philosophy. Here is living with all of the problems which 


confront youth. Here is a chance to experiment, to develop | 


camaraderie, to help in programs of conservation and to 


build an appreciation of, a loyalty for, and a devotion to the 
nation which offers to each individual freedom and all of F 


the fullness of living. 


It was my privilege, along with a number of others, to | 


visit one of these older youth camps. We planted trees with 
them, assisted in erosion control measures, learned how to 
fight a forest fire, and how to make an inventory of game 
and fish in the streams and lakes. We identified various 
types of trees, shrubs and flowers. We had a chance to 


watch these young people in self-disciplinary measures — | 
how should the swimming program be controlled, what § 
about the problems of rest and sleep, who, if any, should 
have an opportunity to smoke and how are various boy-girl | 
relationships to be worked out. The way the young people f 


attacked these problems gave one confidence in the youth of 
the nation if they are given a chance to help in the planning. 


If this is not education for what is real then I do not know FF 


the answer. 


The Conservation Experience Camp. Some of the most 
valuable lessons learned from the days of the depression FF 
came out of the N. Y. A. and the C. C. C. programs. The 
benefits of these programs can be achieved through local [7 
administration with the possibilities of financial help from 
the National Park Service, National Forest Service and [ 


state and county parks. The natural resources of the nation 
are being depleted rapidly. With the cutting of forests, the 
winds and the rain are carrying away the top soil causing 
dangerous floods on the one hand and a depletion of humus 
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on the other. Millions of trees need to be planted and thou- 
sands of acres of land need to be wrested from the grip of 
erosion. The youth of America are ready to volunteer their 
services to make their country “not less but more beautiful 
than they found it.” The outcomes of such experience will 
give valuable returns in health, recreation, conservation and 
loyalty to the nation. 

International Youth Hosteling. One hope for peace and 
international understanding rests in the furnishing of op- 
portunities to the youth of all nations to mingle with each 
other. The hopes, the ambitions and beliefs in the simple 
fundamental principles of human relationships are similar 
in all countries. If thousands of young people from all coun- 
tries could visit each other and feel the touch of friendship, 
the world would move a few steps toward peace. 
Important School Camp Objectives. The school-com- 
munity camp offers opportunities for youth to widen his ex- 
perience, to motivate classroom procedure, to build vigor- 
ous body health, to experience the thrill of accomplishment 
and to lay down the basis for many recreational habits 
which will enrich later life. 

Recreation is an important outcome. If the community is 
to offset the tempting offers of commercial recreation, peo- 
ple must have other types of activity in which to experience 
greater thrills of accomplishment. Recreation is an impor- 
tant outcome of school camping but it 1s not enough. 

Camping experiences offer opportunities to contact 
science at its source. Children have a chance to experiment 
with plants and animals through hikes and on work proj- 
ects. There are opportunities to study the stars, to learn 
some of the trees and wild flowers, to develop museums and 
nature trails, to use a shovel, axe or a compass. Familiarity 
with science is an important outcome of camping but it, 
alone, is not enough. 

Conservation of natural resources becomes a must in the 
nation. Trees need to be planted, vegetation must be pro- 
tected from fire, soil must be replaced through conservation 
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measures and individuals must develop a profound respect 
for the earth which nourishes them. Conservation is im- 
portant in school camping but it, alone, is not enough. 

It is important to have a good time — just plain ordinary 
fun and enjoyment are objectives of education. They are 
fundamental to health and to behavior. Fun is an important 
part of the school camp but it is not enough. 

A motivation of the year-round school program through 
camp experience is important. It can furnish topics for 
forum discussions and written material. It can add meaning 
to science, history and geography. All this is valuable, but 
not enough. 

All important and above all other contributions, the 
school-community camp can and does offer opportunities to 
develop a social sense of belonging. 

A clear distinction must be kept in mind always between 
means and outcomes. Totalitarian countries furnished 
camping experiences in abundance and through them devel- 
oped a sense of loyalty to the nation and enthusiasm for the 
group. Unless school camps are able to focus their programs 
on the democratic ideals of the equality and the rights of all 
men, an empty form of procedure or even the correct form 
of procedure with a destructive result may emerge. The sig- 
nificance of the outcome, therefore, must take precedence 
over the procedure or, young people will cry out “Mirage.” 

There is a world struggle going on between ideas. Great 
giants representing the East and West are facing each 
other, each defending its concept of social organization. 
This nation, believes in a controlled freedom: that freedom 
assumes obedience to self-imposed law and that man is 
capable of formulating laws. It is believed that the great 
majority of mankind is willing to abide conscientiously by 
laws once they are formulated. This nation is dedicated to 
developing the dignity of the individual. 

The school-community camp movement must make its 
contribution to democratic ideals if it is to fulfill the ambi 
tions of its planners and the hopes of educational leaders. 
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Results, to date, are sufficiently encouraging to give hope 
that a new educational day is dawning. 

Youth needs a sense of belonging — a chance through 
significant challenges to shoulder responsibilities and to 
practice democracy. There must be developed in all citizens 
a deep faith in, a loyalty for, and a devotion to, the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. 

Evidence is accumulating throughout history down 
through the formative days of the nation that loyalty and 
devotion to ideals are built through service. That for which 
he serves and sacrifices, one is willing to live for and defend 
with his life. 

Society has a responsibility to assist youth to find signifi- 
cant challenges through which it may gain self-respect, con- 
fidence and approval of the group. In this way a sense of 
belonging and a sense of responsibility may be acquired. 

It is firmly believed that the school-community camp 
with its emphasis on significant work experiences for high 
school youth, boys and girls, and on knowing the out-of- 
doors and living together for the younger children, offers 
one of the highly desirable ways to accomplish conservation 
results needed for the preservation of the nation. At the 
same time, it will broaden the experience range of the total 
educative process; vitalize the school programs and will tie 
youth to the democratic group in which he lives. The school- 
community camp program represents a natural and desir- 
able extension of the school curriculum. It is education. 





Dr. Jay B. Nash is Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation of New York University. 








THE MICHIGAN STORY OF CAMPING AND 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 






















Julian W. Smith 


The Beginning 


No one can say just when school camping had its begin- 
nings in Michigan. For a long time occasional school classes 
and clubs have used the outdoors as a laboratory or for re- 
creational ventures, with short camping trips now and then, 
The increasing popularity of private and agency camps with 
a growing public consciousness that all children, regardless 
of economic or social status, should have a camping expe- 
rience may have helped to alert schools to the need for f 
camping and outdoor recreation. The greatest influence, 
however, appears to have come from within the school itself § 
—the search for an experimental curriculum — a child- § 
centered program. 

In 1931, the teachers and parents of the Tappan Junior § 
High School, Ann Arbor, began the dev elopment of a camp F 
and initiated a program of occasional trips for junior high F 
school students. About the same time, the Cadillac Board of F 
Education acquired a camp and operated a program during f 
the summer for boys and girls of elementary school age [7 
Even before that time, some other cities like Melvindale had | 
developed summer camping programs largely through the © ; 
efforts of service clubs, but with the leadership of the j 
schools. So 

In the middle thirties, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation fl t 
built three camps for use in an experimental health program F , 

0 
V 
] 








for children. After completion of these experiments, the J 
Foundation made the Clear Lake Camp and staff available § 

to three schools: Lakeview (Battle Creek), Decatur, and : 
Otsego for a year-round school camp. This was undoubted} j, 
ly the first extensive program on a year-round basis with | A it 
camping as an integral part of the curriculum of the partie} j 
ipating schools. It was the leadership of Hugh B. Mastesf 
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of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation that was responsible for 
this significant concept and program of school camping. 
More recent programs in San Diego and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia reflect the pattern and influence of the early school 
camping ventures at the Clear Lake Camp. After the inter- 
ruption of the war, a year-round camping program has been 
conducted by Battle Creek and other schools of the area. 
This program has been in existence since 1944. 


State Leadership 


The most unique aspect of the school camping and out- 

door education program in Michigan has been the teamwork 
of departments and agencies, particularly the State Depart- 
ments of Public Instruction and Conservation. For some 
years these two departments cooperated in giving leadership 
to schools in stressing conservation in the classroom. It was 
the unfolding program of camping and outdoor education 
which offered greater opportunities for new and direct 
learning experiences in the out of doors, including conserva- 
tion, that joined the Michigan Departments of Public In- 
struction and Conservation in team action. 
_ In 1945 the Michigan Legislature enacted a law enabling 
school districts to acquire camps and operate them as a part 
of the regular school program, thus giving official sanction 
and encouragement to schools by state government to ex- 
plore another new frontier in education. 

In 1946 the Michigan Department of Public Instruction 
and the Department of Conservation, in cooperation with 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, joined in a camping and 
outdoor education project to discover how education in the 
out of doors could be brought about and how it would in- 
volve the natural resources and facilities already available. 
The project gathered great momentum stimulating the rap- 
id development of local school programs as well as redirect- 
ing the activities and resources of the two departments 
involved. There were joint meetings of staffs, membership 
on committees, joint participation in conferences, meetings, 
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and a coordination of field activities that produced many 
results. Materials and publications were done together. In 
many instances, staff members from the two departments 
would travel together in the same car in giving field service 
to communities and schools that were interested in develop- 
ing camping, outdoor education, and recreation programs. 
Many new day camping programs were established on state 
lands. School camping programs were initiated in state 
parks and group camps, and a wide variety of outdoor ac- 
tivities were carried out in many communities. 

In May of 1948, a conference in Washington, D. C., 
made up of representatives to the U. S. Office of Education, 
the National Education Association, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, the Chief State School 
Officers, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the American Council on Education, the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, and other groups recommended: 

1. That public schools should provide opportunity for 
camping experience for all youth as a part of the edu- 
cational program. 

2. That the State of Michigan immediately set up demon- 
stration research projects in camping for older youth 
in order to acquire data and facts about the program 
and operation of such camps and provide for observa- 
tion by leaders from other states and the general 
public. 

Michigan accepted the challenge and in the fall of 1948 
the two departments, in cooperation with the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, undertook an experiment in older youth camp- 
ing which resulted in a series of high school camps held 
throughout the state. Many of these camps were held in 
state-owned conservation group camps located in large land 
areas rich in potential conservation experiences. The camp- 
ing program for high school youth was a logical step for 
Michigan, but was made more urgent and dramatic by the 
increasing demands for better training in citizenship for 
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democratic living to meet national and world needs. Recall- 
ing the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. of the thirties and viewing the 
pressure for U.M.T., Michigan educators felt that educa- 
tion must come forth with new plans to meet the educational 
needs of youth — one of which would be a camping pro- 
gram for secondary schools that would provide experience 
in social living, purposeful work, conservation, healthful ° 
living, recreational living, and a variety of other outdoor 
education experiences that would relate to the classroom 
learnings. 

During the next year the number of secondary schools 
providing a camping experience increased from a mere 
handful to nearly fifty. In 1949 the Michigan Legislature 
further encouraged experimentation in school camping by 
providing in the state aid bill a sum of $10,000 to reimburse 
schools that provided work experience in camps. 

In September, 1949 the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, in cooperation with the Department of Con- 
servation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, invited a 
group of distinguished leaders in education, conservation, 
government, and other walks of life to a national conference 
on community school camping. After seeing and hearing 
about the community school camping program underway in 
Michigan, the conference viewed the unfolding program in 
the nation as a new social invention in education and a par- 
tial answer to: (1) problems of youth; (2) the wise use and 
conservation of natural resources; (3) vitalizing education- 
al content and method; and (4) the cooperation of many 
agencies concerned with youth and resources. 


Camping and Outdoor Education Patterns 


Out-of-classroom education takes many forms, varying 
from short field trips and day camps to resident camping of 
a week or more. This is as it should be so as to meet the 
needs and conditions as they exist in local communities and 
thus make it possible for every school to use the out of doors 
in the learning process. The general pattern in Michigan is 
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for children and their teachers to go to camp together usu- | 
ally on school time. However, there are some excellent [ 


school camps operated by boards of education during the 
summer months. The experiences, real and direct, are those 


that are often impossible to achieve in the classroom but 
which have application for many of the regular curriculum | 
‘ activities. The general areas of education to which the camp ff 


makes a significant contribution are: (1) social living; (2) 
healthful living; (3) purposeful work experiences; (4) re- 
creational living; and (5) outdoor education activities. 


With the exception of the Clear Lake Camp operated by § 
the Battle Creek Public Schools, which is in session on af 
year-round basis, schools do not have central camp staffs. f 


The school administrator usually selects one or more teach- 
ers as camp leaders who give direction to activities and or- 
ganization and carry on in-service programs for other 
teachers that participate in the school camping program. 


School groups move in and out of camp in a manner that fits | 


best into the local school curriculum. More teachers are 


needed in camp than in the regular classroom procedure, § 
but tc date boards of education have been willing to hire § 
substitute teachers to replace those who go to camp. Expe- [ 
rience indicates that two teachers are needed for a group of f 
average classroom size, in addition to one or more persons ff 
to assist in food preparation and general camp maintenance. 

The issue of teacher training is an important one and 7 
colleges and universities are already responding to meet the | 
needs. The primary requisite of a good camp program is, as 7 
in other phases of school curriculum, a good teacher. It is § 
believed that pre-service and in-service training will enable § 
teachers to take their places in the informal out-of-class 7 
room activities such as camping. The major points of emt L 
phasis in teacher education are: (1) the understanding of \ 
child growth and development; (2) the process of demo | 
cratic living; and (3) the best use of the natural enviror 
ment in the educational process. Schools and colleges iF 
Michigan are already providing opportunities for teachers F 
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to have experience in camp situations. In some instances, a 
teacher education institution has acquired its own camp for 
continuous use in a variety of training activities. A number 
of Michigan teachers have had training in National Camp 
under the leadership of L. B. Sharp. Others have found 
excellent opportunities for training in other colleges and 
universities such as New York University, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and others. Several of the teacher education institu- 
tions make it possible for student teachers to participate in 
a school camp program, while others send classes in child 
growth and development, educational psychology, science, 
and similar activities to observe children in a camp. Schools 
follow a variety of patterns in conducting a camping pro- 
gram. Often times elementary grades are chosen, usually 
the fifth or sixth year. In the secondary school camps, a 
home-room or core class may be the unit selected, while in 
other instances the group may be a cross section of the high 
school, a subject matter class, or all or part of a grade rang- 
ing from the seventh to the twelfth year. 

School administrators, teachers, parents, and students 
plan together for the camping experience. At camp, the 
planning is done by campers and teachers with many re- 
sponsibilities for the program and operation in the hands 
of students. They select their activities for the week and 
participate in planning and evaluation sessions each day. 
Resource leaders in conservation, health, and other fields 
assist in making the camp experience unique in using the 
camp and natural environment for many new and thrilling 
activities. Experiences in reforestation, timber manage- 
ment, soil erosion prevention, trail building, game and fish 
management, exploration of wooded areas, park improve- 
ment, fire fighting, and a variety of other land improvement 
activities illustrate a new and functional kind of community 
school education. 

To date schools have been using existing facilities and re- 
sources, mostly conservation group camps in parks and rec- 
reation areas. Others lease private or agency camps and in 
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a few cases school districts have acquired or are developing 
their own facilities. Camping in education is finding its sup- 
port in regular tax channels. The following principles are 
basic in the Michigan program: 

1. The family should assume the cost of food of stu- 
dents while at camp, the same as is done when they are in 
school. The home should keep its right to assume the re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of its members. 

2. The boards of education should assume the cost of 
instruction, as always has been done in public education. In 
camping, like other aspects of the school program, the 
board of education should, in turn, keep its right to provide 
instruction for youth. 

3. For those families that are unable financially to as- 
sume the cost of food for children at camp, the regular con- 
stituted social agency that normally takes care of them at 
home should assume the responsibility at camp. Frequently, 
local service clubs and organizations that believe in the 
camping program provide funds so that no boy or girl will 
be denied a camping experience because of financial reasons. 

4. Camps and other facilities should be provided by the 
school district or other appropriate governmental units such 
as the state or county. Inasmuch as the camp is considered 
part of the school plant, the board of education should as- 
sume any cost in making facilities available for the camping 
program. 

One of the most significant examples of organization and 
finance of camping is in Iron County in Michigan’s north- 
ern peninsula. In this instance, schools of the county use a 
county camp with leadership given by the county board of 
education .and a fraction of a mill is set aside for support of 
the program. In Dearborn, Ann Arbor, Highland Park, and 
others, the board of education makes a special appropriation 
in its school budget to care for the camp costs above the 
regular budgetary items. In each case, a school district is 
responsible for instruction and the homes provide the cost 
of food and maintenance of children at camp. 
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View of the Future 


Camping and other forms of outdoor education represent 
a significant development in education. The program in- 
volves the use of the out of doors as an experiential curri- 
culum in which some of the unmet needs of children and 
youth can be fulfilled. It is basic learning — by doing and 
seeing. Camping and outdoor education takes youth back to 
the land where, in the presence of natural resources, the 
learner finds his place in natural interrelationships. Camp- 
ing belongs to the whole community school — it is a part of 
general education. It will grow and find increased support 
as the public sees the results. Facilities will be developed by 
state and local communities and public policies will be ad- 
justed to make the best use of lands and resources for the 
best use by all the people. 

The goal for camping and outdoor education in Michigan 
is for every child to have a week or more of camping as a 
part of public education. As this is achieved, children and 
youth will find new and thrilling adventures in learning — 
trees will grow on hillsides; soil, game, and fish will be pro- 
tected as boys and girls return service to their community 
and to the state. This is school camping as the mid century 
finds it — it may be the great youth movement of the day — 
the new conservation of human and natural resources — 
the expression of a living and militant democracy. 








Julian W. Smith is Chief of Health Physical Education, Recreation, School 
Camping and Outdoor Education in the Department of Public Instruction at 
Lansing, Michigan. 








CONSERVATION AS AN OBJECTIVE IN 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


P. J. Hoffmaster 


Barbara is a spirited teacher with some years of expe- 
rience and some modern ideas about a teacher’s job. Slight, 
a bit “shortish,” with a pretty face, she’s a “big wheel” in 
the school camp. 

She told me about some of the many changes she has ob- 
served in pupils who have been in camp. The change in one 
such pupil stands out. 

Luke was a country lad, tall for his age, not too neat or 
well groomed, retiring. His class work was below average, 
he didn’t respond too well, and he was on the outside of 
student activities generally until he went to camp. 

There were some 65 pupils in the camp, and among their 
many activities was the cutting down and removal of a 10- 
inch elm tree. After much jabbering and trying on the part 
of others, Luke was given a chance. He had swung an axe 
and pulled a saw on the farm. He took the double-bitted axe, 
hefted it, and in a short time the tree was down, limbs cut 
off, and Luke had his city mates on the ends of a crosscut 
saw. 

That night while reciting and evaluating their expe- 
riences, Luke came in for a full and overflowing share of 
praise and appreciation from his mates. He had proved that 
he was superior in one thing, and he was admired. Now his 
hair is groomed, he is in the thick of things, his class work 
is improved, and he is much unlike the pre-camp boy. 

Barbara and I agree that Luke had gained new under- 
standing of his own worth; his fellow students had learned 
how tough and stubborn a tree can be, had learned also that 
for one with experience a tree can be quite manageable. 

I wonder if all Nature isn’t as difficult to understand as 
the elm was tough. Without some contact, it must be. With- 
out some contact there can be little or no appreciation of the 
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outdoors and of the innumerable things and conditions that 
make up the outdoors. 

For years, we, whose business is to enforce or promote 
conservation laws and principles, have seen the need of a 
much greater understanding of Nature on the part of peo- 
ple — adult and youth alike. Long since we have learned 
that hunters and fishermen cannot be coerced into comply- 
ing with law, or into exercising ordinary woods and waters 
manners, by and through policemen, alone, regardless of the 
officers’ efficiency and adroitness. We think it is demon- 
strable that law abidance and the niceties of sportsmanship 
must come from within. The motivating force that will 
cause people to use rubbish containers, rather than to throw 
rubbish wherever they happen to be, lies not in the park 
managers and their aides. It must be a part of the park user. 

A group of boys in a camp were sloppy and reckless. One 
Sunday morning after a hot Saturday they were asked to 
help clean up a beach and picnic grounds. There were quan- 
tities of rubbish and they didn’t finish the job, but their 
campgrounds were much cleaner thereafter. I cannot ex- 
plain why people, many of whom are adults, will throw on 
the ground, beaches, and floors of park buildings, upwards 
of 5,000 tons of rubbish a year. The parks belong to them. 
At home, rubbish is burned or hauled away. I firmly believe 
that if the offenders could go through the experience the 
boys in camp did, the tonnage would be cut down materially. 

Three summers ago a camp was occupied by some 700 
boys — 100 at a time — who were given no special instruc- 
tions. It was somewhat of an experiment. At the end of the 
camping season the damages were computed and found to 
be in excess of $500, although there was no major destruc- 
tion of property. (It must be pointed out, however, that the 
percentage of vandals in this group was considerably high- 
er than average.) The next summer the camp was occupied 
by average boys who were given some out-of-the-ordinary 
instruction. They were made responsible for breakages of 
the unusual type and at the end of the season the damages 
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consisted largely of windowpanes, door hinges, etc., aggre- 
gating less than $25 for the camp. 

I cannot believe camping was made obnoxious and dis- 
tasteful to the boys of the second group. Rather, I think 
they developed a fuller appreciation of it and I am sure that 
they have a more wholesome attitude concerning property 
that belongs to the people and that was put there for their 
use. 

It is not an uncommon thing for people to think and say 
that the conservation of our natural resources is a job for 
conservation departments, law enforcement and regulatory 
agencies, and for them alone. The number who have this 
attitude is getting less, but much too slowly. Sometimes I 
think the check on waste is in proportion to the enhance- 
ment of our thinking on this; then, again, I am in doubt. 
This, however, must be borne in mind: Our greatest prog- 
ress has been made on the more glaring and conspicuous 
forms of waste. Forest fires, stinking waters, deep gullies, 
excessive slaughter of birds and animals — all of these 
things stand out “like a steer on Fifth Avenue.” That they 
are undesirable, destructive, and downright wrong, is self- 
evident and needs no proof. Once they are so identified, 
remedial measures are or can be brought into play with 
comparative ease. 

The greater difficulty lies with the less conspicuous forms 
of waste. Water that is reasonably clear and that doesn’t 
stink, yet is neither fit to drink, swim in, nor clean enough 
for fishes, is really difficult to clean up. Soil depreciation be- 
cause of sheet erosion (when a little topsoil is washed off 
the slopes and clear across the landscape with each big rain) 
is appreciated only by the experts and by a comparatively 
few farmers. To lick it is a long-haul job and it requires 
straight thinking and the effort of more than just a handful 
of public officials. The job is big and expensive and it can 
be done only when a lot of people believe that it can and 
must be done. 

Those of you who have been around camps have seen the 
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foundations of buildings literally undermined by water and 
wind erosion. The same thing is going on to a greater or 
lesser degree on all land not covered with plants of some 
sort. But children neither see nor know it unless it is called 
to their attention. Can a more important lesson be taught to 
the oncoming generation? And is there an easier, more ef- 
fective way to call it to their attention than to take them to 
the place where it is happening? 

The importance of arresting this “number one” menace 
to the land can be made more realistic and impressive by a 
few simple experiments or demonstrations on the land with- 
in walking distance of the camp. Plant trees and shrubs in 
the gullies and they soon grass over. On the top of a slope 
where the topsoil is pretty much removed (and such slopes 
are not hard to find) plant some corn. At the same time, in 
May, plant another strip halfway down the slope, and at the 
bottom, where the soil keeps piling up, plant an equal area. 
In the fall, let the children check the results. 

Whether they start at the bottom and work up or go from 
the top down is unimportant but it is important that they 
get the comparison. From the good soil in the hollow will 
come big stalks and full ears that can be compared with the 
stalks and nubbins on the side of the hill and the immature 
stalks with few or no ears on the top of the slope. 

The lesson is there, it has been told, they will not forget 
it (we hope), and from then on they will appreciate what 
gullying and the removal of topsoil really mean. If they are 
told that pork chops and ham are high or low in price, de- 
pending on our corn crop (barring support price programs), 
the lesson is still more meaningful to them. 

Water management, except for floods, is another phase 
of conservation that is difficult to deal with largely because 
its course is not easily followed by the layman. In connec- 
tion with this — in fact, with all Nature — is a principle we 
nearly all know but seldom recall — it is the ever-changing 
nature of things. Nature, herself, is never static. Land, 
water, plants, birds, animals, and their relationships, each to 
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the other, are different each day. To man, the changes, in 
most instances, are slow — hardly perceptible from day to 
day — and because of this apparent slowness unusual meth- 
ods of teaching (establishing concepts and understanding) 
must be employed — else we perish prematurely. 

The recent experience of New York City is an awful 
price to pay for a lesson in water management. Can a repe- 
tition be averted if more people know about water and what 
happens to it from the time it reaches the earth? More and 
more we will be confronted with acute water problems. 
With an ever-increasing demand it cannot be otherwise — 
unless we foresee the trends and then do something about 
them in advance of the emergencies. 

We have been a prodigiously wasteful people with all of 
the resources of our land. We have taken and used them 
with no thought of the future and not much regard for the 
waste entailed. Even today we are cutting the forests faster 
than they are being replaced. Wildlife, with all our efforts, 
is losing ground. The tide of soil depletion has not yet been 
turned. Underground water tables are being lowered at an 
alarming rate in certain sections. The whole picture is dark 
— and unnecessarily so. To be sure, there are many reasons, 
but to me there is just one — not knowing. It would be here- 
sy to say that the experts and scientists don’t know, because 
they do. But “knowing” is not enough. There must be na- 
tion-wide awareness of these things and of their signifi- 
cance. And I am not talking about government policy, 
resource boards, and planning commissions. These I have 
seen; they help largely as guideposts and in the supplying of 
leadership. The big push must come from the 150 million 
people of our nation, and, if they know and appreciate these 
things, the push will come. 

I believe the most important policy government could es- 
tablish with respect to resources would be one of acquainting 
the citizenry with the true significance of our natural re- 
sources; then, forthwith and without wavering, to do some- 
thing to assure their preservation. 
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Outdoor education through the schools is as yet too new 
to bring material benefits to our resources. Even the meth- 
ods of teaching are in the experimental stage. I wonder, 
sometimes, whether — if children were just taken where 
the things of Nature are, out beyond the influence of great 
centers of population, and were given a limited amount of 
guidance and interpretation — it might not be the best and 
most effective way of getting into their minds a truer con- 
cept and fuller appreciation of the things we live by. 

But teaching is not my specialty. Willing or otherwise, 
I must leave that to the schools; but when we see them build 
outdoor education (education by taking these children out 
to where the things are) into the curriculum, we can have 
renewed hope. Until then, conservation is likely to be an 
over-worked term with a half-hollow meaning. Technology 
has pretty well worked out ways and means but their appli- 
cation is slow — too slow. 





P. J. Hoffmaster is Director of the Department of Conservation for Michi- 
gan in Lansing. 














SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
IN SCHOOL CAMP PROGRAMS 


John W. Gilliland 









The more realistic schools become in their attempt to 
equip individuals for life, the more they realize the inade- 
quacy of the school environment. Many limitations imposed 
by tradition are being removed through revised procedures 
and methods of instruction. There remains, however, cer- 
tain limitations of the school environment itself, such as 
lack of direct contact with nature, and lack of opportunities 
for certain types of human relationships which are only 
possible through group living. 

Modern educators believe that many of these limitations 
may be removed by extending education to an out-of-door 
environment by making camping experiences a part of the 
regular school curriculum. 

One of the important reasons for the delay in more gen- 
eral acceptance of school camping as a part of the regular 
program of the school is due to the fact that administrators 
need more information concerning methods of getting a 
camping program started. Such administrative problems as 
developing interest, planning a program, selecting a staff, 
providing for health and safety, and others, are real prob- 
lems that must be faced by those who are contemplating the 
accomplishment of a school camping program. 


Developing Interest 


Before any project or activity may be initiated in a com- 
munity, there must be sufficient interest on the part of those 
involved to instigate and carry out the proposed activity. In 
considering the area of developing interest, it is important to 
include staff members and laymen as well as school adminis- 
trators in planning the camp. It is important to make the 
camp a cooperative community enterprise from the very be- 
ginning. It should be kept in mind, however, that school ad- 
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ministrators should accept the responsibility for developing 
a camping program as a regular part of the school’s curri- 
culum. It would follow then, that the administrator should 
initiate a type of program whereby the staff and community 
examine the curriculum and determine those things that can 
best be taught in an out-of-door environment. 

Another important factor for consideration in develop- 
ing interest is to secure the interest of key people of the 
community. The support of conservationists, private and 
agency camp personnel, recreational leaders and others is 
highly desirable and in practically every case is forthcoming 
if the proper steps are taken in the beginning to secure their 


support. 
Planning the Program 


It does not necessarily follow that due to the fact that 
boys and girls are taken out of doors that a good camping 
program is assured. It all depends upon the type of program 
offered. The program should be based upon the needs and 
interests of participants. It should provide those educative 
experiences that are adaptable to a camp environment. Un- 
less the camp curriculum is planned and carried out as a part 
of the total school curriculum, doing those things in an out- 
of-door environment that can best be done there, the school 
camp is not justifiable. There must be more to school camp- 
ing than merely taking pupils out of doors. 

It is well to keep in mind that the year-around camp pro- 
gram is the most desirable. However, this should not ex- 
clude the possibility of starting with a part-year camp even 
though the advantages are greater for a year-around camp. 
It may not be feasible to start with a year-around camp in 
every instance. The important thing is to make a beginning 
with whatever type of camp is possible and feasible, and 
move toward the year-around program. 

There are many departments and agencies that will be 
able to assist materially in planning a program. Such state 
and local groups as conservation departments, recreation 
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departments, park departments, and others should partici- 
pate in planning the program. These departments can make 
a contribution and in many instances are anxious for the 
opportunity. 

There is also a place for using resource people such as 
hobbyists, specialists, and conservationists who are present 
in every community and can make an important contribu- 
tion to the camp program. Beyond a doubt, their services 
should be utilized to the fullest extent. In the final analyses 
the program should provide opportunities for experiences 
in: (a) group living; (b) healthful living; (c) recreational 
living; (d) purposeful work; and (e) developing an under- 
standing of man’s relation to environment. 


Selecting Staff 


It is surprising to find that the matter of selecting a staff 
is considered as one of the foremost reasons for not initiat- 
ing or establishing a school camp program. It need not be 
any more of a problem than the selection of a staff for a reg- 
ular school, for most people feel that the staff members of 
the school camp can be selected from the regular teaching 
staff. Some good teachers make good teacher-counselors and 
in most instances the staff members are selected from the 
regular teaching staff. One important consideration to keep 
in mind, however, is that the salary schedule should be in 
agreement with and based upon that of the regular teaching 
staff. 


Providing for Health and Safety 


One of the concerns of parents when it comes to consider- 
ation of the matter of sending their son or daughter to 
camp is safety. Parents are anxious to participate in this 
program and they have a right to be concerned about provi- 
sion for health and safety. In the first place, a registered 
nurse should be a regular member of the camp staff, and the 
medical services of a qualified physician should be available 
at all times. Secondly, adequate provision should be made 
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for the safety of campers in carrying out the various activi- 
ties of the school camp program. This would include: (a) 
regular inspection of camp facilities by a qualified agency; 
(b) physical examinations for food handlers; (c) adequate 
food storage; (d) well-balanced meals; and (e) provision 
for healthful living. 


Financing the School Camp 


If the school camp is to be a regular part of the school 
program, it should be financed in the main through public 
taxation. This does not mean, however, that the cost will be 
as excessive as most people think. It has been found that an 
adequate camping program may be provided for boys and 
girls without a great deal of additional expense. It is desir- 
able to have a broad base for support with income being de- 
rived from city, county and school departments, with 
campers paying for transportation to camp and for food 
consumed at camp. 


Developing Leadership 


Just as it is necessary to develop a program of in-service 
training for members of the staff on the regular school fac- 
ulty, it is also necessary to consider a program for develop- 
ing leadership for the school camping personnel. A general 
program of education is the best type of training for teach- 
er-counselors. Though some camp experience is desirable, 
a good teacher will adjust to camping very quickly. A sum- 
mer’s experience at a leadership training camp, plus a love 
for the out-of-doors and an understanding of and affection 
for children are highly desirable. 


Interpreting Camp to Community 


A program for interpreting the camp to the community 
is just as essential and desirable as for the regular school 
program. Interpretation is perhaps more essential due to the 
fact that the program of the school camp is a frontier in 
curriculum development. Evidence indicates that the par- 
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ents are very enthusiastic about the camp program when 
they understand the purposes and objectives. They are es- 
pecially enthusiastic after having their children participate 
in a school camping enterprise. It is well to remember that 
confidence is gained through cooperation with community 
agencies and organizations and through pursuing every op- 
portunity to bring about a better understanding of purposes 
and objectives on the part of the parents and laymen. 


Acquiring Camp Site 


The site should be selected with a long range plan of de- 
velopment in mind. It should be far enough away from the 
school that the pupils feel they are really away from home, 
yet not so far that transportation problems loom too large. 
The distance from the school plant will vary according to 
the size of the city and availability of suitable land. The site 
should not be so rugged that unnecessary hazards to health 
and safety are presented. 


Providing Facilities 


Buildings should be planned according to the purposes 
for which they are to be used. It is well to keep in mind that 
suitable facilities that may be utilized in getting started on 
a camping program are available in or near many communi- 
ties. It is not necessary to provide elaborate facilities before 
launching a program, for it is possible to provide more elab- 
orate facilities than are necessary. There are many oppor- 
tunities for building and developing a camping area that 
students, parents, and pupils may participate in, thus pro- 
viding a practical learning situation. 


Organizing for Administration 


In organizing for administration, it is recommended that 
there should be a combined school camp board composed of 
city and county authorities, provided it is a city-county proj- 
ect. The board of education should be the controlling agency 
if it is a project of the local school district. An advisory 
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board composed of representatives from the various agen- 
cies of the community is desirable in most instances. 

The program at camp should provide for: (a) camping 
periods from one to two weeks, a two week period being 
more desirable than a one week period; (b) a teacher-coun- 
selor-camper ratio of not more than one to twelve; (c) par- 
ticipation of boy and girl groups at the same time; and (d) 
a flexible type of organization, making a decentralized pro- 
gram possible. Persons considering the establishment of a 
school camp should not be discouraged in the event they feel 
it is not possible for them to provide for a camping period 
of two weeks, or a teacher-camper ratio of one to twelve. 
These are recommendations that would provide for a more 
ideal situation. Since very few public schools have an ideal 
situation, it is not to be expected that a camping program 
will provide everything just as it ought to be at the very be- 
ginning. The important factor is to get started on some type 
of a program utilizing the best type of organization possible. 


Providing for Business Management 


It is just as necessary to provide for efficient business 
management for the school camp as it is for the regular 
school. People have a right to know how their money is be- 
ing spent. This procedure will develop confidence in the 
program. 

Financial reports for the camp should provide the type of 
information needed for school accounting procedures. The 
director should be responsible for adequate financial records. 


Meeting Legal Problems 


Perhaps there is no other problem confronting the admin- 
istrator that causes as much delay in initiating a school 
camp as the problem of legal status. In some states there is 
a question as to whether or not the school district has the 
authority to establish a school camping program. In other 
states the powers to establish a camp are implied in other 
more general statutes. Some administrators do not feel that 
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it is safe to go ahead with a program based upon implied 
powers. In some states, the legal status has been cleared 
through the enactment of certain laws. Specific legislation 
has enabled the schools of Michigan to move ahead in the 
establishing of school camping programs. While it is gener- 
ally considered a good thing to urge that enabling laws be 
enacted in those states where there is some question as to 
legal status, this problem has not seemed great in the minds 
of some administrators as they have moved ahead with their 
programs. It is their contention that a school camp merely 
makes it possible to extend the classroom to the out-of-doors 
and to utilize a camping environment as a place for boys and 
girls to learn better those things that can best be taught 
there. 


Summary 


The main objective of this discussion has been to contrib- 
ute to the development of effective planning in establishing 
a school camping program. Suggestions relating to twelve 
administrative problems have been given. It is the conten- 
tion of the writer that none of these problems are unsolvable 
provided there is a real belief on the part of administrators, 
teachers, and laymen that herein lies a real opportunity for 
providing a type of education that has real value for youth. 
Educators as well as professional and lay organizations 
have supported the school camping movement as an educa- 
tionally sound activity. These groups believe that the school 
camp may be included as an integral part of the school pro- 
gram. This is in keeping with the contention that many 
skills and attitudes that young people need today cannot be 
taught indoors. Educators have not claimed that the school 
camp is a panacea for all the ills of society, but rather that 
some of the direct experiences needed can best be provided 
in a school camping environment. 





John M. Gilliland is Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Tennessee. 
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A CAMP DIRECTOR LOOKS AT HIS PROGRAM 
George W. Donaldson 


Once in a while, when the campers are asleep and the fire 
in the cabin fireplace burns low, there comes a time for 
mental stock-taking — a review of the kind of camp I want 
to run and a critical look at the one I am running. Long ago 
I learned that I must not just look at the woods and envision 
a program of educational camping; it goes much deeper 
than that. First, I must look at today’s children ; what they’re 
like and what they need in the way of growing-up in; its 
strengths and weaknesses when related to wholesome child 
growth. Then, and only then, can I begin to answer the 
questions I’ve posed for myself. 

As I look at today’s children, getting beneath the surface 
when I can, I see human young not greatly different in basic 
urges and drives than the cave man’s offspring. They’re still 
active, curious, adventurous, exploring animals. They’re still 
looking for status with their peers and rapport with at least 
one grown-up. And these very characteristics, because 
they’re vital and impelling, might well become the very life 
stuff of education outdoors. The children I see, then, have 
a deep affinity for the kind of learning situations so easy to 
provide in a camp. 

Then I see a society — and a school — which is frustrat- 
ing many of these urges. The machine age has done many 
fine things for the growing-up process. But it’s not an un- 
mixed blessing. It positively denies much of the virile, 
down-to-earth reality which was the heritage of youth in 
the past and for which child nature pleads. Kids are grow- 
ing up in a world mechanized, sped-up, complicated, special- 
ized, artificial, and restrictive. Much of the good of the 
machine age isn’t necessarily good for youngsters. Camps 
can, if they will, combine the good of the past with the new 
knowledge of the machine age. But they must use great care 
lest they try to do the things which can be done better else- 
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where, just as, conversely, they must strive to do only those 
things they’re uniquely fitted to do. 

Now I’m ready to detail the kind of camp I’d like to oper- 
ate. I like to think of a camp as a children’s community; 
but orphan’s homes and reformatories are children’s com- 
munities, too. So, this community which is an educational 
camp needs more precise definition. Here are some of its 
characteristic : 

It’s a permissive community. It lets children do things 
and on the other hand it does literally nothing for them 
which they can, within the limits of health and safety, do 
for themselves. One of the really important implications of 
this idea is that, organizationally, the camp will be diamet- 
rically opposed to military organization. There'll be little 
line-standing and whistle-blowing, for these are symptoms 
of a community in which one person is doing the thinking 
and in which the citizens are puppets. 

Reality is the camp’s forte. This means there'll be no 
busy work, no fake motives, no arbitrary boss. There'll be 
real problems, and real solutions — and the campers will 
have the privilege of dealing with reality. I won’t be needing 
honors, awards, plaques and badges because real interest 
will supply a sounder and better motivation. Neither will the 
campers, who don’t need whistles, all make gimp whistle 
cords. Nor ready-made billfolds. Nor plaster casts in store- 
bought forms. 

Camp is a planning community. In camp everybody 
plans in a fashion approaching that of the town meeting. 
This children’s community will not tolerate that watered- 
down perversion of cooperative planning which is really 
camper choice of limited, staff-planned “‘activities” in which 
only restricted, individual choice is allowed. Except for ba- 
sic physical facilities and a few highly essential routines the 
community will be re-created by each new group of campers. 

Camp is a warmly human community. It has no place 
for the stern, Puritanical adult. Camp counselors, of all edu- 
cators, are most nearly in loco parentis. They should have 
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the warm, outgoing personalities of the best parents. They 
should be colorful people, people who thoroughly enjoy chil- 
dren and the outdoors. And not only the professional staff 
in camp should meet these requirements; camp is no place 
for a grumpy cook! 

It’s an experimenting, exploring, discovering, community. 
Children in camp should have that almost completely lost 
privilege of finding out for themselves. There won’t be 
many ready-made answers about—and it’ll even be possible 
to make a mistake! Sensory learning — tasting, feeling, 
hearing, smelling, as well as seeing — will be encouraged 
and kids will like it. Nature built them that way. 

Everyone works in camp. There’s always plenty of 
work when people live together in simple communities and 
this children’s community is one in which work is done by 
the citizens. This camp subscribes to the notion that no one 
ever learned the joys of — or the respect for — work by 
any process other than by one which put some corns on his 
hands! I know there will be plenty of routine jobs like mak- 
ing beds and sweeping. But I hope there will be some altru- 
istic jobs, too. I’d like these campers to learn the true mean- 
ing of that old woodsman’s creed, “Always leave some 
firewood for the next fellow.” 

They tell me that modern kids are lazy, won’t work, and 
have no respect for work. I know better. Today’s kids sim- 
ply haven’t the opportunity to do any meaningful work. 

Camp is a boy-girl community. That’s the way the 
world is set up. And any camp which takes seriously its 
social obligations cannot ignore that principle. 

Camp is a simple, child-sized place. Large, highly-or- 
ganized camps very shortly find themselves spending most 
of their time contriving “programs” which keep people out 
of people’s way — and they forget why they went to the 
woods in the first place! Child-sized doesn’t mean small in 
area, though. These active learners need, more than almost 
anything else, space, space, space. 

Camp is a leisurely place. There are not many places left 
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where children can live at child’s pace. Camp can be one of 
them. And camps will be wise to resist any and every influ- 
ence to the contrary whether they be bells and bugles, med- 
als and awards, or competitive schemes of motivation. 

Camp is a close-to-nature community. One of the mod- 
ern world’s greatest deterrents to wholesome childhood is 
its removal from the soil. The good camp will exploit its 
outdoors to the fullest. It will strive to do those things which 
it is uniquely fitted to do: rural things. This means, too, that 
it won’t take kids out into the woods to hear lectures or play 
baseball! But I’m hoping the “nature program” will not de- 
generate into just learning the names of plants and animals. 
I’d rather see a camper plant one tree — put some of his 
sweat into rebuilding America’s mistreated resources — 
than see him learn the names of a dozen trees. I believe this 
generation of campers must solve-our conservation prob- 
lems, or it will be too late. This is the real “guts” of the edu- 
cational camp’s program. Effective resource-use education 
alone could justify school camps for every child in America! 

Camp ts fun. Camps are in the unique position, educa- 
tionally, of not being expected to give even lip service to 
that profound theory of learning, “It can’t be good for you 
unless it hurts.” Fun is Nature’s safeguard against ignor- 
ance; educators have neglected it long enough. Please don’t 
misunderstand me here. I’m not talking about the kind of 
exhausting, over-stimulating, leader-inspired hip-hoorah 
with which some camps are surfeited. I just mean honest- 
to-goodness, rural fun. 

That’s the kind of camp I want. But now the fire’s burned 
out. Besides, I’ve cut out a bigger job for myself in this 
brief hour than I can do in the next year! 


George W. Donaldson is Director of Camping in the Public Schools of 
Tyler, Texas. 
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THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Denver C. Fox 


Outdoor education is often described as an extension of 
the school program. It might more properly be described as 
an enrichment of the school program; an enrichment that 
increases the quality of learning. 

Programs of outdoor education take many forms. Some 
of the more common forms are: 


Outdoor activities at school. 

Outdoor activities in the neighborhood. 

Field trips. 

Community projects. 

Day camping during school time. 

Overnight camping. 

Camping for a longer period in a camp especially designed for 
camping education. 


ME We PN | 


In each of these types of outdoor education the underly- 
ing purpose is to capitalize as fully as possible upon the 
assets of an environment. 

One of the assets of an outdoor environment is that it is 
rich in opportunities for first hand direct experiences. It 
invites activity and encourages learning by doing. The out- 
door environment encourages a spirit of adventure, of ex- 
ploration and discovery. It is filled with problems to be 
solved. In introduces new sensory experiences: fresh smells, 
strange sounds, interesting sights and deeper feelings. The 
simplicity of natural surroundings brings clearly into focus 
many fundamental laws of nature that affect our way of 
living. The beauty of the outdoors brings an emotional and 
spiritual lift. In short, the out-of-doors provides a climate 
in which there is high motivation, purpose and readiness 
for learning. 

There is probably no type of outdoor education that has 
as great an educational potential as the school camp that is 
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located in a desirable environment. For not only can the 
assets of the natural environment be utilized fully, the total 
environment of the camper can be structured so that his ex- 
periences can be planned for the greatest enjoyment and 
value. 

The school camp program is essentially one of providing 
children with an environment that has been especially se- 
lected, planned and controlled for the purpose of meeting 
and satisfying growth needs of boys and girls. 

The characteristics of a school camp can be seen most 
clearly by considering an actual program in operation. The 
San Diego City-County Camp nrogram at Camp Cuyamaca 
is an example of a schoolcamp _~ zhich a carefully planned 
environment has been set up in a desirable natural envi- 
ronment. 

Let us consider some of the factors that have been 
planned as a part of this structured environment. Most im- 
portant of these are the people at camp. The campers are 
boys and girls in the sixth grade from different rooms or 
different schools and sometimes from different towns. They 
come from all racial, religious and cultural groups; poor, 
rich, well adjusted, maladjusted. They are the usual run of 
sixth grade boys and girls because all sixth graders of the 
school are eligible and are encouraged to come to camp. 
They are selected from the sixth grade because sixth grad- 
ers are mature enough to respond to the atmosphere of ad- 
venture in such an environment. The sixth grade level was 
chosen also because in most cases it is the last grade in which 
the children are together in one class under one teacher. 

These children are divided in the cabins so that some chil- 
dren from every school are in each cabin. Thus, each camper 
is living with some friends and some strangers and the so- 
cial pattern that existed in the classroom is temporarily 
broken down. In this way the stage is set to encourage new 
adjustments with others and the development of a new social 
pattern within the cabin group under controlled conditions 
that are designed for a high quality of adjustment and a 
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desirable pattern of social relationships. Sometimes, because 
of information supplied early by the school, children who 
may be too dependent upon each other are separated into 
different cabins. Many other arrangements are made to set 
up as desirable a combination of campers in the same cabin 
as possible. 

Other people who are important in the camp living situa- 
tion are the camp counselors. In them the camper finds a 
group of adults who understand children, are sympathetic 
and consistent not only with themselves but with other coun- 
selors. The camper finds friendship and security in being 
assisted by the counselors regardless of past record. The 
camp staff is a very important factor of the environment 
for it is these skilled teacher-counselors who open the way to 
an exciting new world to explore. 

Particularly important are those members of the staff 
who come up to camp just for the week; the classroom 
teachers. The classroom teacher is the important link be- 
tween the camp and the school. She is the key person in in- 
tegrating the values of the camp with the program at school. 

Other people are important because they are not at camp: 
mother, dad, brother and sister. It develops self realization 
and self dependence to be able to be away from family ties 
for a short while. At camp for one week the camper lives 
with other campers of similar maturity, interests and abili- 
ties and learns that he is not so different from other chil- 
dren. And although boys and girls live in separate cabins 
there are plenty of opportunities for them to work and play 
together in wholesome, controlled situations that build de- 
sirable attitudes and increased understandings of one sex 
toward the other. 

But it is not enough to take a child from one environment 
and put him in another. Plans must be made for the max- 
imum use of the assets of the environment so as to promote 
desirable growth in attitudes, learnings and practices in 
mental and physical health, self realization and in human re- 
lationships. These plans constitute the curriculum of the 
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camp program. It is a curriculum of action: working, play- 
ing, exploring, discovering, creating, conserving, sharing, 
investigating and evaluating. It is centered in child pur- 
poses, needs and interests. It includes experiences of many 
types; new and different experiences that broaden the hori- 
zon and stimulate new interests. It is close to the immediate 
environment—it is here and now. The curriculum includes 
experiences that are well integrated, cutting across many 
subject areas. Woven into the fabric living at camp must be 
threads that appear now in this pattern and again in another 
in varying relationships with many other threads. Some of 
these threads that must be planned for in the curriculum 
are: orientation, health, spiritual needs, recreation, self- 
expression, purposeful work and democratic practices. 

In this curriculum boys and girls study new and different 
books. The books are: the hills, the valleys, the rivers, the 
heavens, the plants and animals and the camper group. 

The chapters of the book are: the rocks, trees, flowers, 
birds, deer, beaver and fellow campers. 

The activities are: hiking, conserving soil, building dams, 
constructing bridges, planting trees, tracking animals, pre- 
paring and cooking meals over the open fire, tobogganing, 
sharing experiences around the campfire, weaving, carving 
in rock and wood, singing and dancing. 

The materials used are the materials of the environment: 
clay dug from the old Indian claybank; soapstone discov- 
ered after prospecting where the map indicated it might be 
found; rocks and minerals from Rock Canyon; manzanita 
and wild lilac wrested from the chaparral covered hills; 
pine cones, bark, lichen, seed pods, incense cedar and pine all 
brought from a morning’s excursion to be used in creative 
work and expression later in the day. 

The tools are simple hand tools of the woodsman and 
craftsman: knives, axes, shovels, saws, files, chisels, ham- 
mers, drills, glue and sandpaper. 

The equipment is that of the discoverer: maps, com- 
passes, telescopes, binoculars, microscopes and magnets. 
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The methods are those of the scientist: exploring, dis- 
covering, collecting, recognizing problems, planning, co- 
operating, proposing, testing, investigating and evaluating. 

In this classroom that has no walls, using the above 
means and methods, a vital program of living together 
shapes a purposeful experience curriculum. 

But what can we expect to accomplish in only five days 
at camp? In spite of careful planning for every minute of 
each of the twenty-four hours in the continuous five day en- 
campment, the problem of a short time limit remains a se- 
rious one. Perhaps the best answer to this problem is to 
remove the time limit. If the values of the camping expe- 
rience do not end with the return of the campers to school; 
if they are somehow woven into the school program, we 
may be able to remove or at least extend the period in which 
the values of outdoor living are effective. 

What are some of the ways in which the camping expe- 
rience can be used to enrich the regular school program? 
How can the quality of learning be increased in arithmetic, 
language arts, reading, geography, history, arts and crafts, 
music, physical education, health, science and social studies? 

These questions are being answered in San Diego 
through the combined efforts of the Camp Steering Com- 
mittee, the camp staff and all of the sixth grade teachers who 
come to camp. The teachers have entered into a plan of 
pooling ideas and experiences so that each may share in the 
thinking of all. 

The sixth grade teacher is the key figure in the process of 
integrating the values of the camp program with the class- 
room program. She knows the needs of her group. While 
observing and sharing experiences with her pupils at camp, 
she is able to plan ways of using the values of camping to 
satisfy some of these needs. 

One of the most important of these values is the increased 
understanding that results when the teacher is able to shed 
the responsibility for maintaining discipline and controlling 
the learning situation in the classroom and become another 
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camp program. It is a curriculum of action: working, play- 
ing, exploring, discovering, creating, conserving, sharing, 
investigating and evaluating. It is centered in child pur- 
poses, needs and interests. It includes experiences of many 
types ; new and different experiences that broaden the hori- 
zon and stimulate new interests. It is close to the immediate 
environment—it is here and now. The curriculum includes 
experiences that are well integrated, cutting across many 
subject areas. Woven into the fabric living at camp must be 
threads that appear now in this pattern and again in another 
in varying relationships with many other threads. Some of 
these threads that must be planned for in the curriculum 
are: orientation, health, spiritual needs, recreation, self- 
expression, purposeful work and democratic practices. 

In this curriculum boys and girls study new and different 
books. The books are: the hills, the valleys, the rivers, the 
heavens, the plants and animals and the camper group. 

The chapters of the book are: the rocks, trees, flowers, 
birds, deer, beaver and fellow campers. 

The activities are: hiking, conserving soil, building dams, 
constructing bridges, planting trees, tracking animals, pre- 
paring and cooking meals over the open fire, tobogganing, 
sharing experiences around the campfire, weaving, carving 
in rock and wood, singing and dancing. 

The materials used are the materials of the environment: 
clay dug from the old Indian claybank; soapstone discov- 
ered after prospecting where the map indicated it might be 
found; rocks and minerals from Rock Canyon; manzanita 
and wild lilac wrested from the chaparral covered hills; 
pine cones, bark, lichen, seed pods, incense cedar and pine all 
brought from a morning’s excursion to be used in creative 
work and expression later in the day. 

The tools are simple hand tools of the woodsman and 
craftsman: knives, axes, shovels, saws, files, chisels, ham- 
mers, drills, glue and sandpaper. 

The equipment is that of the discoverer: maps, com- 
passes, telescopes, binoculars, microscopes and magnets. 
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The methods are those of the scientist: exploring, dis- 
covering, collecting, recognizing problems, planning, co- 
operating, proposing, testing, investigating and evaluating. 

In this classroom that has no walls, using the above 
means and methods, a vital program of living together 
shapes a purposeful experience curriculum. 

But what can we expect to accomplish in only five days 
at camp? In spite of careful planning for every minute of 
each of the twenty-four hours in the continuous five day en- 
campment, the problem of a short time limit remains a se- 
rious one. Perhaps the best answer to this problem is to 
remove the time limit. If the values of the camping expe- 
rience do not end with the return of the campers to school; 
if they are somehow woven into the school program, we 
may be able to remove or at least extend the period in which 
the values of outdoor living are effective. 

What are some of the ways in which the camping expe- 
rience can be used to enrich the regular school program? 
How can the quality of learning be increased in arithmetic, 
language arts, reading, geography, history, arts and crafts, 
music, physical education, health, science and social studies? 

These questions are being answered in San Diego 
through the combined efforts of the Camp Steering Com- 
mittee, the camp staff and all of the sixth grade teachers who 
come to camp. The teachers have entered into a plan of 
pooling ideas and experiences so that each may share in the 
thinking of all. 

The sixth grade teacher is the key figure in the process of 
integrating the values of the camp program with the class- 
room program. She knows the needs of her group. While 
observing and sharing experiences with her pupils at camp, 
she is able to plan ways of using the values of camping to 
satisfy some of these needs. 

One of the most important of these values is the increased 
understanding that results when the teacher is able to shed 
the responsibility for maintaining discipline and controlling 
the learning situation in the classroom and become another 
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camper, sharing experiences with the children. The chil- 
dren, who tend to stereotype teachers as teachers have a 
chance to see what a regular fellow and good sport their 
teacher really is. The teacher has a chance to see Johnny and 
Mary in action outside the classroom, on the trail, doing 
dishes, at campfire and going to bed. Billy, who has difficul- 
ty in achieving recognition in class because his reading is 
retarded, blossoms and glows with satisfaction as his fel- 
low campers praise his hiking ability or skill in animal 
tracking. 

Another important value that can be capitalized upon is 
the increased motivation, and understanding that results 
from direct experiences that have been shared by members 
of the class. This motivation and understanding are still 
potent factors in the classroom when all-day hikes and ex- 
plorations are being charted on contour maps of the area. 
Many interesting problems based upon experiences can be 
developed by teacher and pupils together as they consider 
differences in elevation, distances traveled on hikes, cost of 
food used on cookouts, etc. 

Each week new ideas are being sent to the camp director 
by teachers who are experimenting with new ways of using 
the camp experience to further their classroom programs. 
These ideas are being compiled and organized so that they 
can be readily used to integrate the camp curriculum with 
the school program. 

In the future school camping and outdoor education will 
be evaluated largely on the basis of the contribution it 
makes to the total school program. 








Mr. Denver C. Fox is Director of the San Diego City-County Camp Pro- 
gram at Camp Cuyamaca in California. 
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THE OUTDOOR EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
AT THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL 


Barbara Holland and James Lewis 


This is a story about Dearborn’s boys and girls working 
with their teachers, learning and playing together as a big 
family at Cedar Lake Group Camp, Waterloo, Michigan, 
during all seasons of the school year. 

“Youth are on the March.” For one week, campers and 
teachers are actively engaged in a program filled with expe- 
riences stressing “doing.” Game and forestry management, 
soil and fish conservation, riflery and trapping, and many 
other outdoor activities become the course of study for all 
camp groups and all grade levels. 

The most important job at home before a group goes to 
camp is pre-planning. Topics like daily camp schedules, 
equipment and clothing needed, and camp costs are all neces- 
sary discussion and committee projects. The boys and girls, 
the home room teacher, and the parents are all interested in 
good preparation. Visits to the camp before a group goes, 
seeing slide pictures and photographic stills are a few meth- 
ods used in pre-planning sessions. 

Words like responsibility, dependability, cooperation, 
choice, democracy in living, group planning are all tangible 
and have a real “packed with a wallop” meaning at camp. 

One of the first real jobs in camp is organizing into 
groups of approximately fifteen boys and girls with a coun- 
selor. Secondly, is planning and hearing everyone’s desires 
so that the best possible program can be had for the group. 
Next is presenting the program of each group to a repre- 
sentative camp council, which serves as the governing body 
at camp. Decisions concerning special ideas and plans are 
discussed seriously by the council and final camp programs 
are arranged by this group. 

Real chalienges present themselves to groups when they 
begin to plan for cook-outs and begin to decide whether they 
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will take the north or south trail leading away from camp 
for their exploration hikes. Exclusive to their surroundings 
is an opportunity to live together, learning to respect other 
individual thoughts and ideas. 

Probably the unique benefits of camping occur when 
groups begin to eat and play together. 

Certain duties and jobs are necessary for each meal. De- 
ciding who will sweep the floor or stack the dishes or steril- 
ize the silverware, are individual responsibilities as well as 
the groups’. To see that whatever is started is completed 
leads to good work habits. 

Being a host or hostess, inviting and introducing guests 
at table, lend a family atmosphere at mealtime. Manners 
and etiquette are meaningful attitudes at camp and become 
a natural part of the daily living. This doesn’t just happen 
because counselors and staff want it. Boys and girls eating 
at the same table; being responsible for setting and clearing 
it or acting as host and hostess, serving food or creating 
conversation are all part of the learning situations during a 
pleasant mealtime at camp. 

Evening social recreation and snack time are successful 
when groups organize and work toward making them so. 
Camp fires, song fests, movies, social dancing, amateur 
shows, games, early American dancing and other recrea- 
tional stunts are common selections of activities made by 
campers. 

Teachers become more human and youth’s inner prob- 
lems present themselves in a different light. The contours of 
the land, the several kinds of soil, small mouth and large 
mouth boss cooking with aluminum pails, planting trees and 
providing game shelter, are all topics that come out in evalu- 
ation periods during the camp day. Solvable products of a 
vast and powerful experience — school camping for youth 
— for all youth. Their land — a free land and carries with 
it learning and responsibility. 





Barbara Holland and James Lewis are Teachers in the Public Schools of 
Dearborn, Mich. 





























LEADERSHIP FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
Milton A. Gabrielsen 


The extent to which the objectives of any school camping 
or outdoor education program is accomplished will un- 
doubtedly depend more upon the leadership given to it than 
any other single factor. The leadership requirements for 
camping are quite different from those of classroom teach- 
ing. Even though a high correlation between successful 
teaching and successful camp leadership may exist, there is 
no guarantee that the so called “good” teacher will also be 
an effective leader in a camp situation. Unquestionably, 
“personality” is the key factor; the one basic fundamental 
to successful camp leadership. Knowledge of the out-of- 
doors and skills in camp crafts or other specialties are 
important, but must only be considered after the more in- 
fluential trait “personality.” 

The purpose of all leadership, regardless of the setting, 
should be centered around helping others to help themselves. 
To accomplish this a knowledge of people and their behavior 
is essential. Thus it becomes important for the camp leader 
to understand the attitudes and behavior patterns of the age 
group with which he is working, while at the same time 
always attempting to provide opportunities for social expe- 
riences that will be worthwhile and meaningful to the 
campers. 

The many learning situations which are provided children 
through outdoor excursions, day camps or longer school 
term camps, are challenging, exciting, and in most instances 
much more satisfying than the routine of the classroom. 
When these elements are present learning will be rapid, 
meaningful and lasting. In the final analysis it is the ability 
of the leader to recognize and make the most of the many 
“teachable moments” that occur at camp that determines 
how effective the leader will be with children. 
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Types of Leadership Desirable for School Camps 


I have indicated that leadership for the school camp calls 
for a certain type of person. However, it should be recog- 
nized that personnel for camping falls into several different 
categories based primarily on the functions they perform. 
This suggests the need for certain special qualifications and 
perhaps training. Camp positions will vary in name and 
number at different camps but ostensibly they will fall into 
the following general categories: 


Advisory: School Board, Camp Committee, Superintendent 
Administrative: Camp Director, Program Coordinator 
Maintenance: Caretaker, Ground Keepers (if required) 
Kitchen: Dietician, Head Cook, Assistants, Dishwashers 
Medical: Doctor, Nurse 

Activity Specialist: Sports, Aquatics, Nature, Crafts 

Group Leaders: Counselors, Assistant Counselors 


When school administrators are confronted with this 
array of personnel needed for the operation of a school 
camp they often give up the idea of running a camp. How- 
ever, it has been demonstrated that it is possible to obtain 
all the personnel necessary to run a school camp from the 
teaching and administrative staff of any school system. 
Some of the staff undoubtedly will need special training, 
but many teachers already possess the skills and knowledges 
which will enable them to be effective leaders in camp. Let 
us look at the camp staff and see what some of the special 
requirements are and who on the average school faculty 
would most likely meet the requirements for the positions 
outlined above. 


THE CAMP DIRECTOR 


Here is the person who is the key to the success of the 
camp. It can be any person on the faculty, man or woman, 
who understands the philosophy underlying outdoor edu- 
cation and who possesses exceptional administrative ability. 
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This person is directly responsible for the operation of the 
camp, the buying of food, the selection, training and super- 
vision of personnel and the general safety and health of the 
campers. He should possess a dynamic personality, and real 
understanding of people. 


THE PROGRAM COORDINATOR 


The nature of the camp program and the method of con- 
duct will largely determine the qualifications needed for this 
position. If the camp operates on the so-called “centralized 
plan” the person will need to be well versed in program 
planning and general administration. However, if the camp 
operates on the “decentralized,” small group plan, this per- 
son will need to be more of a social recreation person, one 
who has the ability to conduct special programs such as 
group singing and camp fires. In addition, he must be able 
to provide source material and opportunities for satisfying 
the interest of the groups, thereby helping them to conduct 
their own programs. This person in a sense is the “spark 
plug” of the camp; he stimulates and motivates the groups 
to do many different things on their own. 


THE CARETAKER 


If the camp property is owned by the school system, it 
will probably be necessary to provide a year-round care- 
taker, or at least one during the season of operation. He will 
be responsible for the general maintenance of the camp, 
water supply, garbage and sewage disposal and general up- 
keep of equipment and facilities. He can also assist in many 
aspects of the program. If the caretaker is employed during 
the summer season only, it is quite possible that one of the 
members of the faculty of the industrial arts department 
can be assigned this responsibility. If the camp is large and 
consists of a number of buildings, the caretaker will un- 
doubtedly need several assistants who will have as their 
primary responsibility the maintenance of the grounds. 
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THE DIETICIAN 


This could readily be the home economics teacher. How- 
ever, in many instances the responsibility for planning 
menus falls on the camp director, who usually consults with 
his staff and the campers in planning the meals. Food con- 
tributes immensely to the success of the camp. In several 
school camps the campers plan and cook their own meals at 
least part of the time. This is recommended since it affords 
an opportunity for real learning in the planning and prep- 
aration of food. Here the dietician can be very helpful. 


THE COOK 


In all probability it will be necessary to hire a qualified 
chef from the outside to head up the kitchen staff. This is 
particularly true if the camp plans to feed large groups at 
one time. This person should be an expert in planning and 
purchasing. He must be congenial and have sufficient pa- 
tience to work with the campers in providing food for their 
meals both in the dining hall and on their trips. He may re- 
quire assistance from a baker, salad maker, and dish wash- 
ers, unless of course the dishes are to be washed by the 
campers. 


THE DOCTOR 


It is not essential that a doctor be in attendance at all 
times, however, it is imperative that some arrangements be 
made with a local doctor or hospital to handle emergencies 
which may arise. The doctor also should assume the re- 
sponsibility for periodic inspection of the camp to check the 
general sanitation of the camp and give medical examina- 
tion if necessary. In many instances the local public health 
department is willing to provide the necessary medical 
services. 


THE NURSE 


It is quite important to have a nurse on the camp staff. 
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She should be in charge of the infirmary, if the camp has 
one, and carry out orders of the doctor. It is not uncommon 
to find that the camp nurse is also one of the school nurses. 


THE SPECIALISTS 


Every camp will require the services of certain program 
specialists. Many of these positions can be filled by mem- 
bers of the school faculty. The special areas which usually 
require a person for supervision and instruction are: sports, 
aquatics, nature and crafts. In some instances these are 
combined. For example, the same person may be in charge 
of sports and aquatics. The most logical school personnel 
to fill these positions are the physical education teachers, 
the science teacher and industrial arts teacher. 


GROUP LEADERS 


The counselors who are directly responsible for groups 
of students will, to a large extent, be the main cogs of the 
staff. It is most desirable to have these people come right 
from the school faculty. As a matter of fact, they should be 
the same teachers who work with the students at school. 
If a classroom teacher goes with her class of twenty or 
thirty students to the camp, it will be necessary to provide 
this teacher with some assistants. The two best sources 
are: (1) college students who are in training for the teach- 
ing profession, and (2) senior high school students who 
have demonstrated outstanding leadership ability. In the 
event that the camp is for high school students the assistant 
counselors will in all probability have to be college students. 


RESOURCE PEOPLE 


A number of people from the local community and state 
departments can be called in for special demonstrations 
from time to time. For instance, there may be a person who 
is very well versed in the history of the surrounding area, 
or another person who is an expert in certain types of native 
flowers and plants, or someone from the State Conservation 
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Department who can discuss with the campers the problem 
of conservation and the methods by which the natural re- 
sources can be preserved. 


Training the Staff 


It has been indicated that some training of the camp staff 
is desirable. There are several ways that the camp staff 
can be trained. The responsibility for some of the training 
will fall on the camp director, or a committee established 
for this purpose. Other training will be a responsibility of 
colleges and universities. Here are several different methods 
by which staff may be trained: 


GRADUATE STUDY 


A number of colleges and universities offer graduate 
courses in camp administration and other phases of camp- 
ing. One school, New York University, has a complete 
master’s and doctor’s degree program in camp administra- 
tion. 

Several colleges and universities offer short courses for 
special training in school camping. The National Camps, 
operated by Outdoor - Education, Incorporated, which is 
under the direction of Dr. L. B. Sharp, provides special 
training in programming and administration of school 
camps each summer. This is a six weeks’ course which 
grants college credit. 


INSTITUTES 


One of the best ways of training the camp staff is for 
the local school system to conduct either long or short term 
institutes, especially for those who will assume the responsi- 
bility of camp leadership. These can be conducted as a pre- 
service training course or as an in-service program. The 
institute provides an opportunity for the camp director. to 
work on plans with his staff for the camp season as well 
as an opportunity for the staff to acquire new skills and 
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knowledges pertaining to camping. The school system that 
adopts such an institute can bring in lecturers from univer- 
sities, local and state agencies to handle special topics. 

The major areas that should be covered in any training 
course for school camping are: 


Philosophy of Outdoor Education 

Integration with School Program 

Methods of Leadership in the Outdoors (democratic vs 
autocratic ) 

Community and State Cooperation 

The Program Potentials (conservation, recreation, 
work experience, etc. ) 

Skills in Camp Crafts (outdoor living, cooking, fish- 
ing, nature, etc. ) 

Health and Safety (sanitation, fire prevention, poison 
plants, etc.) 

Social Living and the Group Process 


If possible, a portion of the institute should be conducted 
at the camp site. This affords an opportunity for direct 
experiences for the staff. 

It will pay great dividends to consider carefully the prob- 
lem of leadership for outdoor education. Only in this way 
will the potentialities inherent in school camping be realized. 





Milton A. Gabrielson is Associate Professor in Education at New York 
University. 











COOPERATIVE ASPECTS OF SCHOOL CAMPING 
Arthur W. Selverstone 


School camping, like the automobile, is here to stay. And 
like the automobile, the future will see a growth in number 
of school camps of varying shapes, sizes and design. But 
inherent in every camp always will be the unparalled oppor- 
tunity for social living and human relations. 

There is no denying the fact that the school camp affords 
a most meaningful laboratory for direct learning experi- 
ences. Unfortunately, in an effort to overcome possible 
resistance to a school-camp program and to promote sup- 
port for it, sometimes a greater emphasis is placed on the 
“learning” aspects of the program than on other potential 
values. However, no self respecting educator can under- 
rate the possibilities that can stem from intimate group 
living in the camp environment. This in no way minimizes 
the contribution that school camps can make, formally or 
informally, to the 3 R’s. It does mean, however, that there 
are other values, perhaps of a more intangible nature, to 
be gained from the school camp. Certainly learning to live, 
to plan, to work and to play together are such values. 

These learnings are not achieved merely by placing a 
group of people in the camp situation any more than a per- 
son can learn to swim by sitting on the edge of a beach 
or pool. Effort, instruction and guidance are the prere- 
quisites of accomplishment. 

Let us assume, however, that thousands of youngsters 
in school camps, under able leadership. will be gaining the 
insights necessary for cooperative, democratic group living. 
Are such experiences and insights necessary for coopera- 
tive, democratic group living of value only to children and 
young adults? Isn’t it obligatory for the adults of every 
American village, town, or city to be practicing examples 
of true communal, cooperative planning and living? Must 
we not establish a working pattern of such action into which 
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our newly trained school children can fit and take their 
places? 

As enriching as camp life and outdoor education may 
be for the school children they are not the sole beneficiaries 
of the program. The very fact that a school has, or con- 
templates having, a camp may very well be the catalyst for 
community cooperation. The camp’s existence can serve 
as the focal point of joint activity for various individuals, 
groups or agencies which, under ordinary circumstances, 
might be “rugged individualists.” If this cooperative ven- 
ture proves to be worthwhile and satisfying, as it should 
with careful planning and skillful direction, it is not too 
far fetched to envision the same groups cooperating on 
other civic projects. 

The number of individuals or groups who might make 
school camping a civic enterprise is considerable. The same 
holds true for the areas in which team work is possible. 
Let us examine these. 


Joint Operation 


It is not always necessary, and in some cases not even 
feasible, for one school or town to carry the full load of a 
school-camp program. Thus it might be advisable for sev- 
eral schools, or several school districts to combine in a joint 
project as was done in Calhoun County, Michigan, and 
Pillar Rock County, Washington. Colleges conducting 
camps for their own students and faculty may direct such 
camps for the benefit of schools. 

A camp board or commission could be established to run 
camps. The City and County of San Diego, California, 
have such a commission with representatives from the city 
and county governments, city and country schools, as well 
as parent-teacher organizations. 

A school board and a charitable foundation sponsor 
school camping in Dowagiac, Michigan. In Long Beach, 
California, a camp is owned by the city but operated by 
the Board of Education. 
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Site Location 


In our planning for school camps we should keep our 
aim directed toward the acquisition of a camp site that 
offers the widest possible use. It must be extensive enough 
to accommodate the total population for whom it is intended. 
It must be removed from city limits and still not be too far 
so as to make transportation a chore or a financial burden. 
Tt must possess the woods, lakes, streams and natural sur- 
roundings which offer the maximum for adventure and 
learning. The geology and topography should provide inter- 
esting study and yet permit for the construction of neces- 
sary buildings and facilities as well as health and sanitation 
installations. In suggesting or evaluating a possible camp 
site, many agencies will have the opportunity to cooperate. 
Colleges of forestry, departments of agriculture, conserva- 
tion, parks, health, on federal, state, county and municipal 
levels might serve as resources for advice and information. 

Thus, when the Plattsburgh State Teachers College be- 
came interested in camping education and had located a 
camp site, the New York State College of Forestry on 
request sent experts to survey and evaluate the proposed site. 
The report indicated: (1) the nature of water supply and 
its possible use for swimming; (2) topography which 
afforded opportunities for winter sports; (3) forest cover 
and its use for indigeneous craft activities ; and (4) accessi- 
bility. The departments of agriculture could determine 
the feasibility of farm projects in a contemplated area. The 
departments of health could investigate a proposed site 
from the standpoint of safe water supply, waste disposal, 
insect control and other safety and sanitary considerations. 


Site Purchasing 


. The fear of large financial expenditures for the pur- 
chase of a camp site has as much to do with the hesitancy 
of schools to inaugurate school camp programs as much as 
any other single factor. This understandable fear is not 
always justifiable. 
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Aside from outright purchase, it is often possible to 
acquire lands by gift, loan or lease from the state or gov- 
ernmental agencies. Park, recreation, conservation and for- 
est departments may own or direct camps which might be 
utilized by schools. Thus we see old C.C.C. camps being 
taken over by Iron County, Michigan and San Siego City 
and County. Some schools in Allegan, Michigan are using 
state lands under the jurisdiction of the Conservation De- 
partment. A California State park is the site of San Diego, 
California’s Camp Cuyamaca. Upper Peninsula, Michigan, 
has a camp in a national forest. 

A parent-teacher association of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
joined with other community clubs to purchase a camp for 
the Tappan Junior High School. A public-spirited citizen 
gave land for a camp in Catskill, New York. The Lions 
Club and other individuals purchased a camp site for schools 
in St. Charles, Michigan. 

Foundations may be encouraged to make contributions 
to the camping program. Thus, the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion partially subsidizes the Clear Lake Camp in Michigan 
and leases the St. Mary’s Lake Camp to a camp board of 
Calhoun County, Michigan. The Mott Foundation has pro- 
vided a camp for Flint, Michigan and a foundation sup- 
plied the funds for the camp in Tyler, Texas. Community 
chests may also play a part as they do in Michigan’s Clear 
Lake Camp. 

Private camps and community agency camps have been 
utilized. College camps, such as those of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education in Kalamazoo, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and North Idaho College of 
Education in Idaho are being used for school children. 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio has borrowed an agency camp, 
while a boy scout camp is being used at Niles, Michigan. 
Youth serving agencies are other sources which can be 
approached for part time use of their camps. 

The camp need not, and perhaps should not, be fully 
built and equipped at the outset. The children can do a 
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great amount of this necessary work and profit therefrom 
not only in skills and knowledges but also in the develop- 
ment of a concept of community service. 


Program 


In the development of an outdoor education program 
the departments of education, conservation and recreation 
have the opportunity of doing joint planning of a broad and 
comprehensive nature. Not to be overlooked, however, are 
the contributions that can be made by the teachers and 
students. 


Staff 


The teachers of the school should play a most important 
part in the life of the school camp. They have the chance 
not only to teach in a most effective learning environment, 
but also they are in the priceless position of living with 
their students and getting to know them in and under differ- 
ent conditions. In turn, the students might well probe and 
find that their teachers are people; real and human. 

The infinite program possibilities which exist in the 
school camp may necessitate supplementing the teachers’ 
knowledges and skills with other resource people. Thus 
there will be places for specialists and leaders in wildlife, 
game and fish, forestry, parks, education, recreation, fire 
fighting, first aid, soil conservation, agriculture, and health. 
Sporting groups, parents, voluntary agencies, and others 
could also be used to advantage in the program. 


Financing the Project 


Under site purchase we indicated some of the ways 
which could be used to acquire the land. There are other 
financial problems involved in the operation of the school- 
camp project. These might include the costs of food, trans- 
portation, and clothing. Since the entire project is one of 
education, sponsored by boards of education, all of the 
expense incident to the camp’s operation should be borne 
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by the school in the same way that its other activities are 
subsidized. That, however, may not be possible initially. 

Thus, parents, could pay for the food, on the basis that 
they would be doing so for the children while at home. 
Transportation costs would not be too great. However, 
should any parent be unable to pay those costs or supply 
the necessary clothing, social welfare agencies or community 
funds could be asked to provide therefor. More than this, 
the children, parents, and community could participate in 
cooperative fund raising functions throughout the year 
with the specific purpose of devoting such funds to those 
children who need financial assistance. 


Interpretation of the Program 


To secure community support for the program it will be 
necessary to have it interpreted to the people. 

The parent-teacher associations can play a big part in 
this area. Some of their meetings might well be devoted to 
discussions and the showing of such films as Life Camps’ 
“School Time in Camp” to orient and educate the parents 
in the implications of the program. Parents should be per- 
mitted and encouraged to visit the camps, at suitable times, 
and see the program in operation. Good programs would 
make converts of some parents and missionaries of others. 

The school and town newspapers could feature articles 
about and from camp. Films taken at camp and shown at 
community group meetings would be most valuable. The 
radio could include camp features. Faculty members could 
speak to service clubs, men’s and women’s clubs and church 
groups. 


Community Use of the Camp 


Just as the school should be the hub around which com- 
munity life takes place day and night for children and 
adults, in a comparable way might the school camp be used. 

Some of the greatest social gains in community living 
could come from the use of the camp by groups of adults 
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and their families. Obviously such use could occur at times 
when the camp was not being used by the school. 

The use of the camp, its grounds and facilities by parents 
and their families then makes the entire program one of 
vital concern to them—not only the school authorities. It 
develops a feeling of “it’s ours,” as contrasted with a feel- 
ing of “it’s theirs.’”’ Wherever we look we see widespread 
cooperation on the part of individuals and groups. This 
makes for a greater appreciation of the possibilities and 
values which are inherent in the program. Only through 
such understanding can the program prosper and flourish. 
Only through cooperative, communal effort can we achieve 
an appreciation and recognition of the worth and dignity of 
individuals. Only through such appreciation can we foresee 
a dissipation of ignorance, bias, and hostility with respect 
to minority groups and peoples. Yes, the school camp should 
be a cooperative enterprise. 





Mr. Arthur W. Selverstone is an Instructor in Educaticn at New York 
University. 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 
A. K. Morgan 


Solid Dutch burghers and the worthy citizens who fol- 
lowed them on the island of Manhattan had been accus- 
tomed to the sight of the great columns of basalt rising in 
a majestic palisade on the west bank of the Hudson River. 
Late in the 1800’s, New Yorkers and others who loved the 
Palisades became aware that this geological phenomenon 
and historical landmark was threatened with destruction by 
quarrymen blasting for trap rock. Many plans were ad- 
vanced for the preservation of the cliffs and finally the 
State of New Jersey appointed a Commission to make 
recommendations to save the Palisades from further de- 
facement. Similar action was taken by New York State 
and in 1900, a permanent organization was formed, under 
the name of the Commissioners of the Palisades Interstate 
Park, with jurisdiction in both New York and New Jersey 
and with power to acquire whatever territory was deemed 
necessary along the Palisades; the authorization of this 
body being extended later to cover the acquisition of land 
to the northward. Subsequently, in 1937, the Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission was established by compact 
between the States of New York and New Jersey, ratified 
by an Act of Congress and approved by the President of 
the United States. 

That, in brief, is the organizational history of the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park, one of the earliest laboratories for 
the teaching and application of outdoor education which 
now, 50 years after its beginning, continues to tell the con- 
servation story and serve the recreation needs of thousands 
of metropolitan dwellers. 

The Palisades Section is but one of the 10 Park areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission, which stretch along the west bank of the Hud- 
son from the Palisades northward to Hook Mountain and 
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past Bear Mountain to where Storm King Mountain broods 
over the Hudson. All of this territory, now covering some 
48,000 acres in New York and New Jersey, has been ac- 
quired through generous gifts of land and money from pri- 
vate individuals and by grants from both States. 

The growth of the Park has been guided by the Commis- 
sioners, who are private citizens serving without pay. Much 
of the Park’s early development and its unique character 
were influenced by the wisdom and skill of the late Major 
William A. Welch who, as head of the salaried staff, served 
the Park as General Manager and Chief Engineer from 
1912 to 1940, when he was succeeded by the present General 
Manager and Chief Engineer, A. K. Morgan, under whose 
supervision the Park continues its expansion and services. 

Major Welch, who was the first president of the National 
Conference of State Parks, viewed the forest reservations 
of the nation as more than a way of meeting the recreation- 
al needs of the public. He saw them as a means of preserv- 
ing for the public’s inspiration great tracts of land which, in 
the retention of the physical attributes they had when they 
confronted and challenged the early settlers, would give to 
their descendants an understanding of their forefathers’ 
struggles and the degree to which the land contributed to 
the development of the American character. Major Welch, 
the son of one of Morgan’s Raiders, was born in Kentucky 
and brought to Park work the lore of the Kentucky Scouts 
and a great love of the outdoors, coupled with wide profes- 
sional experience gained as an engineer in Alaska, Mexico 
and the Western States. 

Those who have scanned the wide places habitually see 
objects of the terrain as parts of a panoramic whole. The 
founders of the Park had such an embracing philosophy for 
its development. To them, the wide use of this area was not 
inconsistent with their passion for its preservation. Here, 
45 miles from a teeming metropolitan area, was a place to 
which urban dwellers could come for recreation, study and 
adventure. Large areas of woodland had been burned or cut 
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over in the years when charcoal was being made to smelt the 
iron taken from neighboring hills until more easily mined 
deposits were found in the Great Lakes region. The denud- 
ed areas were reforested; lakes were created; scenic drives 
laid out; trails blazed; recreation and camping areas devel- 
oped and Revolutionary landmarks restored. What struc- 
tures were raised, through artistic use of materials and 
placement, never seemed imposed upon the background but 
rather to be a part of it. Not only humans took to the woods, 
but deer, beaver and other wood-folk sensed that here was a 
refuge and returned to its cover for shelter. 

A very important part of the dream of the founders of 
the Park was for camps where children who might other- 
wise not have an opportunity to know country life would, 
under trained leadership, learn skills enjoyed by their coun- 
try cousins ; become aware of Nature’s wonders and beauty; 
develop a measure of the self-reliance of the pioneers who 
broke the wilderness and, in community living, move toward 
happy adulthood by learning how to live with others. There 
are now 70 such camps accommodating as many as 7,000 
children and adults at one time. So that the camps might 
serve those most in need of the camping experience, and as 
many of them as possible, the sites are rented only to non- 
profit organizations such as churches, settlement houses, 
charity organizations, Scouts and Y’s. The Park, in addi- 
tion to its educational program, safeguards health through 
operation of water, sewage and garbage disposal systems. 
Organizations engage their own personnel to teach swim- 
ming, crafts, dramatics, pioneering and allied skills while 
the Park, through its 5 regional museums, teaches conserva- 
tion; Camp Department personnel trained in waterfront 
and pioneering activities are equipped to advise on pro- 
grams, and leaders in the camping field are brought to a 
spring conference and seasonal meetings to speak to admin- 
istrative heads of Park camps. 

Camps are but one feature of the many recreational facili- 
ties offered by the Park, which is a great natural play- 
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ground for people of all ages. The Bear Mountain Park and 
adjoining Harriman State Park attract the greatest attend- 
ance. A sail on the Hudson is a “must” for visitors to New 
York and they, along with thousands of residents, make the 
trip to Bear Mountain on the excursion boats; business 
houses charter steamers for employee outings, and hun- 
dreds of other visitors come by car. Bear Mountain Inn has 
overnight accommodations and its cafeteria, dining room 
and food stands are equipped to supplement the picnic hamp- 
er. A swimming pool, rowboats and athletic fields are 
available for the energetic, while a nature trail beckons to 
the nature lover, and the Trailside Museums offer interest- 
ing and instructive exhibits which include live specimens of 
the native flora and fauna. In the interior of the Park area 
roller skating rink, tenting areas for those who wish to sleep 
out under the stars, lakes open to fishermen, a bathing beach 
and more picnic spots. All of the other Park sections have 
parking areas and picnic groves with fireplaces, and at 
Tallman Mountain Park there is also a swimming pool set 
on a plateau which overlooks the Hudson at its widest part 
~—the Tappan Zee area made famous in legend by Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The vision of the Park’s future embraced intensive as 
well as extensive use of its facilities and each season has its 
sports and devotees, many of them “repeaters.’’ Canoe re- 
gattas, archery and ski tournaments have stimulated interest 
and participation of city dwellers in these activities. At all 
seasons hikers are on the trails. Fall brings auto parties and 
picknickers to enjoy the flaming foliage and Winter draws 
out a hardy race of winter sports’ enthusiasts. Then it is 
that lakes offer skating surfaces with which no artificial 
rink can compete; toboggans race down a frozen hillside; 
a 50 meter ski hill at Bear Mountain is the scene of tourna- 
ments which attract thousands to day and night jumps in 
which ski experts compete, while open slopes and cross- 
country trails at Bear Mountain and Old Silver Mine Ski 
Center offer an inducement to the novice and intermediate 
groups to perfect their skill. 
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The original planners did not leave a rigid blueprint but 
rather one that allowed for expansion to meet needs which 
developed with the passage of the years. Highway improve- 
ments shortening traveling time and distance from the city 
and increased numbers of cars on the roads have created a 
demand for more facilities. Plans have been prepared and 
approved for a new Palisades Interstate Parkway to extend 
from the New Jersey end of the George Washington 
Bridge to the Park, for more parking areas, bathing 
beaches and picnic groves, as well as a rehabilitation plan 
for the group camps. Meanwhile, in the past few years, a 
new lake has been completed and will in time offer facilities 
to individuals wishing to camp out under canvas; a program 
of fish management is well under way, and a Junior Rang- 
ers’ project, administered by Park rangers, teaches young- 
sters arriving “on their own” to camp with safety and 
comfort at the same time helping to insure the safety of the 
woodlands. 

It is estimated that in a single year the Park is visited by 
some 10,000 hikers, 30,000 different campers in the group 
camps, each staying two weeks or longer, more than 300,000 
persons come by steamer and another 3,000,000 by car, bus 
and train. 

Just as the results of the educators’ efforts cannot be de- 
termined quantitatively, so the influence of the Park’s pro- 
gram of outdoor education cannot be measured adequately 
in terms of statistics. The greatest influence of the Park 
may be in the realm of the intangibles. Many in the armed 
forces returned from the theatres of war to testify that the 
self-reliance and skills taught them in camp contributed to 
their survival; conservation lessons bear fruit in a lowered 
record of vandalism to shrubs and flowers and, it is hoped, 
in greater respect for private property. To the initiate, field 
and sky and stream offer delights which ask no admission 
price or age qualification to the enjoyment of their ever- 
changing spectacles and, at a time when A and H-bomb 
threats make tensions run high, hundreds can flock to these 
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wilderness parks, not in a negative gesture of escape, but in 
the attitude of strength of the Psalmist who sang, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” 













A. K. Morgan is Chief Engineer and Manager of the Palisades Interstate 
Park in New Jersey. 
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BooK REVIEWS 


Social Studies Instruction. By Maurice P. Moffatt. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Approx. 576 pp. 


SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION is a very practical guide 
for teachers who are interested in “down to the earth” materials 
and methods. All theories are illustrated with concrete examples 
showing how they apply, and every phase of social studies is treated 
in the light of modern trends and thinking. The text surveys the 
relation of the social studies to the social sciences, and new ap- 
proaches to social studies materials are treated in the light of mod- 
ern teaching procedures. The basic areas of geography, history, 
sociology, etc., are surveyed in graphic style. How to analyze cur- 
rent events and use audio visual aids comes in for treatment. 
Additional helpful material includes chapters on evaluation, the 
library, planning the organization of materials and supervision. 

Dr. Moffatt’s text will, undoubtedly, find a place almost as a 
handbook on the alert social studies teacher’s desk. 

One has the impression in reading the text that he is following 
the steps of a master teacher who has written from the background 
of his extensive experience in teaching supervision. The text should 
have a wide range of usefulness. 

Dan W. Dodson 


Hebrew Language Literature and Culture in American In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning, by Abraham I. Katsh. New 
York, New York: Payne Educational Sociology Founda- 
tion. 1950. 91 pages. 


Professor Katsh traces the status of the Hebrew language as a 
subject for study from earliest times in American education and 
finds that its prestige, perhaps, exceeded that of Greek and Latin in 
the early institutions of higher learning. The decline of Hebrew as 
a language was not paralleled, however, by a comparable decline of 
Hebrew literature and culture. 

The present study analyzes the returns from 1024 schools and 
colleges in America and finds that the acceptance of Hebrew as a 
language is again on the rise and that many more institutions would 
accept the language as college entrance requirement, if presented. 
A very useful part of the study is twenty-one pages listing the 1024 
schools, together with their responses to the questionnaire regarding 
language requirements. 
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Students will find this a useful compendium of reliable data. It 
will make a useful base line from which to measure the growing 
impingement of the new state of Israel in American life as reflected 
by the recognition of Hebrew in American institutions of higher 
learning. 

Dan W. Dodson 
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